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SUGGESTIONS. 


room. Let the parent try doing brain work for six hours, 
then see how much superfluous energy is left. It is quite * 
open question whether too much book knowledge U no 
expected of girls, and whether more important things are n 0 
sacrificed to the modern education —but girls who are keen 
are very unwilling to be left behind in their lessons. 

8 —When a child first begins to draw or to write stories 0r 
to make tunes, they are easily disheartened by criticism even 
if it is just and kind,— but when the habit is well established 
the mother can criticize freely. 

9.— Letter writing and receiving of letters is a difficult 
subject, but when I remember the acute suffering of showing 
a letter which 1 myself thought silly, or of having what I f e l t 
to be a feeble account of my own, of some family event 
silently read, I cannot make up my mind to interfere about 
correspondence,— only when I see a letter lying about which 
V.OC received. 1 oick it up openly and read it to assert 


my rights. 

I repeat that time alone can show any mother whether she 
has acted wisely. It seems to me that we want grand- 
mothers to give us these hints. Would not some grand- 
mother who has gone through the struggle of yielding to 
modern ideas tell us whether she has found that she with- 
stood her daughters too much or too little. It seems to me 
that it will be better to show that we yield wdth reluctance to 
what without being wrong, is contrary to our own ideas 
ingrained in us by our bringing up; but that in the end if the 
disputed point becomes customary we shall have to yield and 
make the best of it. 




By W. G. Coelingwood. 

XXIV. ON MOUTHS AND NOSES. 

Ihe head in general, and the ear in particular, we have 
discussed and attempted. Before trying a finished portrait 
there are still the three chief features of the face to study in 
detail— eyes, nose and mouth. Of these, it is best to leave 
the eyes until the last, as many good painters do in their 
actual practice, not only on the principle of the prudent 
child, who saves the sugar for a bonne bouche, but also because 
any very emphatic point, any high light or crisp dark, is 
distracting while you are at work on the quieter tones and 
masses. Its very strength makes other things seem weaker 
than they really are, and tempts you to over-state their 
contrasts, and to get the picture harsh in its modelling and 
violent in its effect. 

But the nose and the mouth go together. The symmetrical 
structure of the mouth is carried through the upper lip, and 
developed into the two nostrils. Ihe same kind of colour 
and curvature runs through both. Ihe same movement that 
lifts the corners of the mouth into a smile, or depresses them 
into grimness, lifts or lowers the nostrils in a subtle way, 
which may be easily missed by' a beginner, taking the 
features separately, and studying them perhaps from different 
models. And yet the expression of a face depends immensely 
on this sympathy of mouth and nose. So let us ta ’t t e 
two features together for this month's work, and keep the 

eyes for another time. • 

The chief difficulty in the drawing of these feat * 
get the markings, the minor incidents, with hem own lights 

and shades and shapes, prop "} V ^“features enough to 
features, without cutting up the g 
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destroy their own general roundness and softness. This is 
an old story in our experience of art, but it never had So 
forceful an application as it has now, in our present task. 

To illustrate the difficulty in a simple form first, look at a 
walnut. Here you have an object round as a whole, and yet 
with its oval outline indented into many smaller roundnesses 
and corners. It has its solidity as a whole, with one broad 
gradated light, and one broad quiet daik, and reflected light 
just like a smooth egg ; and yet both the light and the dark 
are crossed by grooves, which follow the surface in perspective 
curves, without being geometrically regular , and each groove 
has its own light and dark and reflected light, so distinct 
that they cannot be omitted, and so tender that if they are 
exaggerated, your drawing will be a map of a walnut, not 
the picture of one. At the same time the colour of the 
walnut is easy, compared with that of flesh ; its quiet brown 
and grey need give little trouble as colour. So the walnut 
will serve as a very good preliminary for anyone who has 
time to make a careful drawing of it before trying the face, 
and it may be taken this month as the alternative subject 
for those who think the face beyond their powers. 

To understand the mouth and nose — to learn the grammar 
of the features — we need no anatomy, but only a good look 
at a normal face in its different positions, and a record of 
our observations : and once learnt, it will be always known. 
Two positions at least should be drawn, the view of the 
features seen in “full face,” and the “ three quarters ” view. 
As before, a separate pencil or chalk study should be made 
in order to become familiar with the structure, without 
adding to the difficulties by trying to match subtle colour 
and to handle wet paint. 

\ our sitter should have a normal face ; that is, should not 
have any unusual peculiarities of feature. An old body 
without teeth, or a bearded man, or a very ugly person, or 
perhaps we may add, a very pretty one, should not be chosen • 
the very pretty one is to be avoided because you will be 
trying to give the bloom and blush and loveliness, and )° a 
''ill despair of the beauty, and forget the straightforw^r 
a\erage facts. Still, better pretty than ugly, any day. 

I'or the full face view, get the sitter in a side light so as ^ 
display all the modelling, as when you hold a coin or a 
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wTup lLtde th^Lod 7 tl T Patt ' T " Put your drawing- 
back a„V ^k‘ n \ e .^f:';“ P'en.y of wa,ki4 
shortest and easiest in the end ’ ' S fat, g uin ffi but 

->w. Draw with a soft "T T* * 

greater spaces of dark, and placimrtB* alk ’ markln S fir *t the 

one to another. Then shade ,h, em ln the,r n ght relations 
hewing ou, the shapes like a scl JrV"' 1 ' iSh,er tl “ ks . 
to the delicate and faint lines that ma v .T'" 8 « raduall y 
features ; for the whole ",^v d- a ^ ' he 

modelling than upon contour Vl " n ' S much more upon 

than to Law a £££££ 

ail round and a blank light for the iL. lln ', S,r ° ng llne 
touches, rightly placed and a litfl 1 ’ , stron 8’ 

the story a. once ’ 6 * radMed **<«»* "ill tell 

Poets have talked about the “Cupid’s bow” of a pretty 
mouth : by which they seem to mean the lines bounding the 
red of the bps, the double curve above, depressed in the 
middle, where the hand-hold of an ancient bow would be, and 
the string hanging slack and forming the under contour of 
the lower lip. But do not begin by trying to draw that. 
Start from the actual mouth, the opening between the lips; 
and express it by its own varied space of dark shade, and not 
by an even stringy line of black. Then model the little globe 
or “cherry” in the middle of the upper lip, and the two wings' 
that spread away from it towards the corners of the mouth, 
which form a figure something like that old Assyrian symbol of 
the winged globe, the origin of the common or tombstone cherub. 

The lower lip is not a bit like a bolster, in a normal mouth. 
You must notice that it is just as much a two-fold, beautifully 
designed and sculptured thing, as the upper lip. But while 
the upper lip has its main projection in the middle, the lower 
has a depression and a division in the middle, and swells out 
very gently on both sides of this central shallow groove, 
somewhat as if it had been made of two ripe pears set to- 
gether and squeezed together, head to head; the two stalks 
touching the corners of the mouth. With this alternation o 
forms, the opening of the mouth cannot possibl) be a string' 
line, but is the beautiful space left between two beauti u 
shapes, which, when your attention is once fixed upon t em, 
you will find easy to trace and delightful to draw. 
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The upper lip slightly overhangs; and when the li ght Co 
from above, as it usually does there is always .a shade U po n * 
and a shadow from it upon the lower lip. W .thout that shaded 
* he lower lip will seem to stick out in an ugly way. ^ 
under the lower lip, on the white skin, theie is a curious little 
pit with a double ridge crossing it, varying exceedingly in 
shape and size and strength of marking, but rarely quite 
absent So you have to account for a double touch of dark 
under the mouth, more or less defined; and from it extending 
both ways a half tone, which fades into light along the under 
contour of the lower lip, so that the outline is varied in i ts 
relief, as all beautiful outlines in nature are. Similarly the • 
outline of the upper lip‘>een most strongly at the middle of it, 
near the “ cherry,” fades, and is partially lost as it approaches 
the corners of the mouth. To draw lips with hard lines is 
impossible; they can be modelled with gradated spaces of 
shading, but no stringy meshed pattern of black strokes will 
really represent them. 

Now we must say farewell to the mouth, and travel upwards 
along the double ridge of the “curtain” of the upper lip, 
noting that the dark of the groove must not be caricatured. 
It looks strong because it is surrounded by light, but it is very 
soft compared with the real darks on the face. Think, in 
drawing it, of a dimpling wave and not of an iron railroad. 

To fix in your mind the make of a nose, imagine, as we did 
with the ear, that its ridges are the tendrils of a seedling 
plant, which shoots from the face, curls round the nostril and 
then divides, sending one branch up the hollow and one down 
towards the mouth, which is like the flower into which it 
blossoms. You will see this best by turning your model to the 
three quarters view; and now' that the mouth is sketched, you 
may put away that drawing, and begin the second-position 
study, drawing first the nose in the side view. I he mouth is 
easiest to map w'hen seen in full, the nose is easiest from the 
side. When the side view of the nose is drawn, go on to 
finish that study by putting in the mouth in perspective, an 
then go back to the first sketch and complete it with the nose 
in perspective. .j 

In the side view of the nose you have first the nos r ’ 
enclosed by the aforesaid tendrils. Then the “ ala or 
of the nose, the shell-like covering of the nostril, whic 
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not papery and thin, but shows its solidity by the line of soft 
shade just above the nostril. And the ^ve that define 
its up per limit must be very tenderly marked, or your nose 

: n VA"r r E he lnside the nostril must not be one 

solid blackness; it is broken by the tendril that runs up into 

shines th' 1S ^ a SHgHt traT1Smitted light which 

So th , gh u he semi ' trans P aren t party-wall and “ ala.” 

varietv P oints to tenderness, gradation, and 

c ety , and— though it sounds like a superfluous caution— 

it cannot be too often said that hard lines and harsh black 
and white won t do for this work. 

Yet once more and for a little while longer give your 
attention ; look at the tip of the nose, and see how it is made. 
In a normal face the nose-tip is not a mere bunch or bulb, 
stuck on the nostrils. It grows out of them and their 
surroundings like a beautiful and ingenious piece of archi- 
tectural decoration. It doesn t matter to us at present why 
or how it came to be so : but it matters greatly what the 
facts of the outward appearance are. 

The narrow shade above the nostril, that shows the thick- 
ness of the “ ala,” broadens in front of the nostril and 
becomes a little flattish triangle. There is a corresponding 
triangle on the other side of the nose, and between the two 
a central triangle or facet, blunting the edge below the tip, 
as though originally people’s noses were hatchet-shaped, 
but some kindly hand, or the amenities of human intercourse 
in its earliest stages, had rubbed down the sharpness. So 
under the tip there are three triangles meeting in a point 
below, with their edges and corners very much rounded 
away; and similarly above the tip there are three triangles 
still more obliterated, and yet sometimes traceable as facets 
meeting in a point above, where the bridge begins. Hie 
whole tip is made on the model of a well-crystallised, native 
diamond ; though, being anything but adamant, its edges 
and corners have been rubbed and rounded away, we mig 
imagine, until the facets are almost lost in one smooth ma. 
like a water-worn pebble. 

It is the blending of flat and round that faa es t e ® 
of feature-modelling, akin to the beauty ° 1 e ne l . 
and mountain-forms; and it is for this t at you 
watch in your first pencil studies. It takes a long w 
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describe, as novelists say but when you once see the f acls 
V0 u will not need to be told how to draw them. 

' \s to the colouring there is little to be said, now that y 0u 
have painted the ear. Beware of blackness in the darks 
The upper lip is less red, as well as less bright, than th e 
lower ; it has some greyness, not purple, in its crim Son 
gloom. The nostril is not a black hole : in addition to i ts 
own local colour, it is partly lit by transmitted light which 
is always warm. The half-tones that model the features are 
greyish, but never purple : mix yellow with the grey as a 
matter of routine ; and even if the grey inclines to green, 
it is better than a deathly lilac. But with the four colours 


above-mentioned (the two siennas with madder and Prussian 
blue , you will probably find less trouble in making your 
greys than if you use the semi-opaque cobalt ; and the 
mixture of reds and yellows in this palette, kept very clean, 
will give you the strong red of the lower lip better than 
vermilion. 

We began our work to illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s method in 
his book called “ The Laws of Fesole,” and though we have 
drifted away from the subject matter of that book, we can 
still claim to be followers of its principles, and we can take 
to ourselves whatever crumbs of encourag'ement his maxims 
afford. Our club members should know the “ Aphorisms ” 
by heart, and this month they will prove the truth of many a 
searching remark. One, namely XXII., ought to comfort 
them. “ When you would do better than your best, put your 
full strength out, the moment you feel a difficulty. ^ ou will 
spoil your drawing to-day, but you will do better than your 
to-day’s best, to-morrow.” 


ON NURSERY MANAGEMENT. 

By A. C. Campbell. 

flow often the question is asked: “What is thr v, C ct 
“ -Livate o bedien in quke £ -V 

had over fifty years of experience in the work of education 
and who, as a mother, had to study that work from the 
very beginning, used to say : -If , child’s will is not sub- 
1 “® d f 1 feut years ot age, the task increases infinitely in 
. difficulty both to teacher and taught, varying only with 
disposition and circumstances.” 

People have many methods, but all will agree that 
cruelty should never be allowed to take any part in the 
training of those “ whose angels do always behold the face 
of our Father which is in Heaven.” Some there are, so 
naturally fond of children, that they are inclined to avoid 
the necessary and wise amount of punishment, to spare 
themselves the pain of making a little person unhappy 
for even a few moments. Others pass over every fault 
from indolence in themselves, not wishing to ruffle the 
surface of life on any account whatever; or again, from 
a mistaken idea that this is the way to gain a child’s 
heart. It may indeed appear to do so for a time, but 
it can only be an affection devoid of respect; and love 
without respect is of little worth. Either of these methods 
fail in true kindness, for penalties of a far harder kind 
must of necessity be inflicted afterwards in almost every 
case thus neglected. 

Amongst the uneducated classes, the pitiable sig it ot 
regular combat between mother and child, is not infrequent 
where the temper shewn by the woman rnust P reven * 
possibility of respect in the half-fledged little being, 

whom she struggles. _, niintr 

Is it not well to remember that we were a f n ! 

and to look back upon what influenced us most powerful y 

to try and do right r sma il volumes* 

I cannot refrain from quoting o alluded, 

written by the motherly 

Mr.* . f °Lhl£d h bv Messrs! 


